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A recently acquired Mexican limestone relief - fragment of a stele - is now 
on display at The Cleveland Musetim of Art. 

Attributed to the Mixtec culture of the Oaxaco region of Mexico its style 
indicates the eleventh century. This fragment, unrefined in detail, is stiffly carved 
in high-relief on two sides and conveys a fearsome impression. 

One side reveals a forbidding figure, perhaps a warrior, with a snarling 
countenance and bared teeth. His right arm is raised, possibly holding a weapon. 

His left hand protectively holds over his chest an arrow-studded shield with many 
arrows. On his head is a turban-like feathered headdress and his neck is encircled 
with a string of large shell-like pendants, A large spool-like ornament decorates his 
ear lobe. 

From the other side of the stele a stylized skull in profile faces left. Again 
the teeth are bared prominently. The nose is upturned and treated in an extreme 
manner, emphasizing the nasal cavity. The eye is represented as a circle. Thrust 
upward on either side of the skull are representations of human arm bones. In 
Mexico the carved portrayals of skull and bone appear on temples and also on skull 
racks where the skulls of sacrificial human beings were ceremonially stored. Facing 
the skull is a feathered bird or serpent, with a great protruding tongue, symbolizing 
perhaps the God Quetzalcoatl, one of the most important deities of pre-Spanish 
Mexico - a God often shown in the shape of a plumed serpent. The head in this 
relief is very bird-like but the suggestion of a long neck strongly indicates the 
portrayal of the plumed serpent. 

For some time American archaeologists have been trying to determine to 
what extent the civilization of Meso-America (Middle America) participated in the 
formation and development of the flamboyant pre-Columbian cultures of Eastern 
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North America. The Museum stele is of particular significance in iJiis connection since 
it is one of the few examples now known which provides a relatively secure connection 
between Meso-America and Eastern North America, It is the gift of Mr. and Mrs, 
James C. Gruener and may be seen in the “Ancient Art of the Americas'* Gallery E, 
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One of the major problems in American archaeology is that of deter ming to 
what extent the civilizations of Meso-America participated in the formation and de- 
velopment of the flamboyant pre-Columbian cultures of eastern North America. 

Although serious consideration of this question did not begin until the end of 
the last century, there has been a good deal of more or less informed speculation on 
such connections as far back as the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century it had become apparent that many 
art objects found in the greater Mississippi Valley bear a curious, albeit often atten- 
uated, resemblance to the highly formalized later art styles of Mexico. Similarly, 
the occurrence of pyramidal platform mounds in the eastern United States seemed to 
point toward the Mexican area as a likely source of origin. Finally, it could be shown 
with reasonable certainty that some form of connections must have existed between 
the two areas, because the rich agricultural complex of the Mississippi Valley could 
only have been derived, no matter how indirectly, from the Meso-American region. 

The art objects, if indeed they are Mexican inspired, would imply fairly 
direct contacts not only as far as the objects themselves are concerned, but also in 
terms of the religious -ceremonial framework underlying these artistic representations. 
The problem, then, was to determine whether the similarities are strong enough to 
warrant the assumption of cross -influences, or whether such similarities are for- 
tuitous parallelisms. The second problem was that of determing the chronological 
relationships between the two great areas and the cultures involved. 

Refined archaeological techniques made it possible to perceive that the bulk 
of possible Meso-American inspired traits in eastern North America as relatively 
late on the prehistoric time scale. Restricting this discussion to art objects, it was 
possible by 1945 to define a number of them into a complex which, on accotxnt of its 
obvious religious-ceremonial significance, was called the Southern Cult. Traits and 
art objects of this hypothecated cult are widely distributed throt^hout the eastern 
United States at a time horizon beginning somewhat earlier than 1300 A,D. They 
seem to reflect a rapidly spreading religious set of concepts which was partly based 
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upon older indigenous ideas and partly upon some new impetus directly or indirectly 
received from outside. There is evidence that the Southern Cult survived in a very 
fragmentary form into historical times among such tribes as the Creek, Kansa, and 
Pawnee, There is no agreement as to the degree of Meso-American participation in 
the Southern Cult. A recent authoritative opinion states daat although * ... there are 
some specific design similarities, there are few if any specific identities with 
Mesoamerican materials, and most students would agree, I believe, that the Cult rep- 
resents an indigenous southeastern formation developed as a result of Mesoamerican 
influence.'' 

Recently the Museum acquired a limestone relief attributed to the Mixtec 
culture of die Oaxaco region in Mexico. This fragmentary relief is of direct relevance 
to a discussion of connections between Meso-America and North America, since one of 
the complex motifs represented on it can be duplicated stylistically as well as in terms 
of content among the artistic remains of several Eastern North American sites in- 
volved in the Southern Cult. 

The relief appears to be the fragment of a stele, carved in haut-relief on two 
sides. One side shows die stylized figure of what appears to be a warrior, facing left. 
The facial expression is snarling, with bared teeth; the right arm is raised, possibly 
holding a weapon while die left arm protectively holds a shield over die warrior's 
chest. The shield is studded with a multitude of arrows. The head is covered widi a 
turban-like headdress adorned with feathers. A necklace of large shell pendants 
surrounds the neck, and a large spool-like ear ornament decorates the ear lobe. 

The odier side of the stele is covered with a stylized skull in profile, facing 
left, die representations of human arm bones raised upwards, and die representation, 
in profile again but facing right, of a feathered bird or serpent. The lower arm bones 
on the right connect with a human hand. The skull is shown with prominently bared 
teeth and upturned nose, emphasizing the nasal cavity, and a circular representation 
of the eye. 

Both reliefs are stiffly executed, and the lack of refined detail conveys a 
rather crude impression. 
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The second relief of the stele is especially significant to this discussion. The 
motifs shown here, the skull and long bones, the hand, and the bird and/or snake are 
characteristic of certain representations connected with the Southern Cult, In Mexico 
these motifs have also been noted, here they date from post-classic times, from about 
900 A,D. to the arrival of the Spaniards in the sixteenth century. The Museum stele 
clearly dates from post-classic times as well; stylistically it appears to fit best into 
the eleventh century. 

In Mexico skull and bone representations usually occur on structural elements 
of temples. They also seem to have been carved on the stone supports of -die so-called 
skull racks on which the skulls of sacrificed human beings were ceremonially stored, 
Cortez and his men saw one such rack during their conquest of Tenochtitlan (Mexico 
City). Similar representations of skulls and bones occur on stone altars used during 
the human sacrifices, and, occasionally, on what must have been ceremonial pottery. 

The snake and/or bird motif shown on the Museum relief may well represent 
the God Quetzalcoatl, one of idie most important deities of pre-Spanish Mexico; who was 
often shown in the shape of a plumed serpent, While th.e head of the animal shown here 
is very bird-like, the very long neck, extending to the broken edge of die stele, and 
which no doubt extended beyond onto its lower portion, strongly suggests that die 
creature shovm was intended to represent die plumed serpent. 

In the eastern United States, the skull, long bone, and hand design has been 
found repeatedly at the Moundville site in Alabama which was strongly involved in die 
Southern Cult. It commonly occurs as a incised repetitive motif on decorated pottery. 
Stylistically as well as in terms of die combination of die diree elements, the simi- 
larities between Moundville and Meso-America are striking. Again, the skulls are 
highly stylized, turned in profile v/idi prominently bared teeth; die eyes are shown as 
circles, and in some cases the nose is rendered in a manner similar to that of the 
Museum relief. In diis connection it should be noted that die nose treatment of the 
latter is extreme; many other Mexican examples more closely resemble the repre- 
sentations on Moundville pots. These startling similarities have prompted Griffin 
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Ohio, and an engraved stone tablet from the Hopewell site in central Ohio, The latter 
shows a plumed serpent with rattles. Since for the earlier Hopewell horizon Meso- 
American connections of a rather tenuous Idnd have also been postulated, it is possible 
that the motif in question was introduced into North i-\merica as early as circa 100 A.D. 
On the other hand, it may be a local concept translated into figurative art. As far as 
the later Soudiern Cult bird-serpents are concerned, this permits four alternative in- 
terpretations for their origin. They may have been derived from Meso- America on the 
Southern Cult time level when other Meso -.American elements found their way into the 
Mississippi Valley; tliey may have been derived from Mexico during Hopewell whence 
the later Southern Cult inherited them together with other earlier elements; they may 
have been an entirely local development thus representing a curious parallelism to 
Meso-America; and, finally, they may have been introduced twice independently. -At 
this stage it is not possible to decide v/ith precision between these alternatives, though 
it would seem from the evidence that the choice should be narrowed down to the first 
two possibilities. 

Another piece of evidence for possible North American and Mexican connec- 
tions is provided by the ear ornament shown on the warrior relief of the Museum 
sculpture. This ear ornament appears to belong to the so-called *napkin ring*^ type 
vdiich also occurs at sites in the greater Mississippi Valley. In Meso-America these 
ornaments have a very wide temporal and spatial distribution. In the eastern United 
States they have been found at a number of Hopewell sites as well as at Etowah in 
Georgia, v/hich was strongly involved in the Southern Cult. Thus, as in the case of 
the bird-serpent, a number of alternative hypotheses as to the origin of this trait 
are possible. 

The Mixtec stele of die Museum, diough certainly not an expression of the 
highest quality Meso-American art was capable of, is an extremely significant 
piece because it exemplifies one of tlie few relatively secure links between Mexico 
and eastern North America. 

Olaf H. Prufer 

Asst. Professor of Anthropology 

Case Institute of Technology 


